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ODAY, May 26, the United States 

is to dedicate its first big com- 
mercial atomic-electric power plant. 
Located at Shippingport, Pennsyl- 
vania, this plant has been furnishing 
a considerable amount of electricity 
for the Pittsburgh area since last 
December. Built through a _ joint 
governmental and private venture, it 
symbolizes our continuing advance- 
ment into the Atomic Age. 

Atomic science is only one of many 
fields in which America has been wit- 
nessing dramatic changes. The follow- 
ing article—second of 2 special stories 
about major happenings since World 
War II—reviews a number of striking 
developments on our national scene. 
(To provide space for this roundup, 
we have omitted various features 
which ordinarily appear.) 


Population 


There are 24% more people in the 
United States today than when World 
War II ended. The population of our 
48 states plus the District of Columbia 
is about to reach 174,000,000, com- 
pared to 140,000,000 in 1945. 

Since it provides an expanding 
market for goods and services, popula- 
tion growth helps to keep America 





For developments in France, Leb- 
anon, and Latin America, see pages 
6 and 7. 











prosperous. But, at the same time, 
serious problems are created. Federal, 
state, and local agencies find it almost 
impossible to keep up with the need 
for more hospitals and schools, better 
streets and highways, and so on. 

In general, the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain regions are the fast- 
est-growing sections of America. For 
these areas, the average population in- 
crease since 1950 has been about twice 
as great as for the entire nation. 

Another important trend is the 
movement from farm to city. Farmers 
and their families now make up only 
about 12% of our population, com- 
pared to 18% in 1945. In “urban” 
areas, suburbs are growing about 6 
times as rapidly as the central cities. 

Crime problems are getting worse 
as the nation becomes more and more 
crowded. According to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the number 
of major crimes is increasing about 4 
times as fast as the U. S. population. 


Government 


The 13 years since World War II 
have seen important changes in our 
governmental “machinery.” 

Atomic agency. In 1946, Congress 


established a 5-man Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) to supervise pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons and the 
harnessing of atomic energy for peace- 
purposes. 


time During World War 


the Second World War. 


Nation Changes Swiftly in Postwar Years 


Population, Output, and Earnings Have Undergone Rapid Expansion 
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SYMBOL OF SPACE AGE, an outstanding development of the period since 


A photo of Explorer III, artificial satellite that the 


United States launched in March, is superimposed on the artist’s drawing. 


II, atomic development in this country 
had been managed by the Army. 

Defense Department, headed by a 
Cabinet-rank Defense Secretary, was 
established in the late 1940’s to assume 
the responsibilities previously held by 
the War and Navy Departments. The 
Defense Department has 3 major 
branches—for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. These branches, likewise, 
are called “departments,” but the Sec- 
retaries who direct them are not full- 
fledged Cabinet officers. 

The different armed services still 
have a great deal of independence 
within the Defense Department. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower wants Congress to 
give the Defense Secretary additional 
control over them, and the issue is 
causing a battle among lawmakers. 

Welfare group. A new Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) created in 1953. Its 
tasks include supervision of the social 
security system. The head of this 
agency is a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. The HEW Department grew 


was 


from an organization known as the 
Federal Security Agency, whose chief 
did not hold full Cabinet rank. 

Constitution. One amendment—the 
22nd—has been added to our Con- 
stitution during the postwar period. 
Adopted in 1951, it provides that “no 
person shall be elected to the office of 
the President more than twice.” 


Politics 


After 12 years, 1 month, and 8 days 
as President, Franklin Roosevelt died 
on April 12, 1945, a few months before 
the end of the global conflict. He was 
succeeded by Harry Truman, who had 
become Vice President on January 20 
of the same year. 

National elections since World War 
II have been as follows: 

1946 congressional race. GOP won 
House and Senate majorities for the 
first time in a number of years. Thus, 
Democratic President Truman and a 

tepublican-controlled Congress had to 
work together. 








1948. Truman was re-elected Pres- 
ident and Democrats regained control 
of Congress. Losing GOP Presidential 
candidate: Thomas Dewey. 

1950 congressional race. Democrats 
won House and Senate majorities. 

1952. Republicans, led by Dwight 
Eisenhower, won the Presidency and 
took control of Congress. 

1954 congressional race. Democrats 
obtained House and Senate majorities. 

1956. Eisenhower was re-elected 
President, but Democrats kept control 
of Congress. Unsuccessful Democratic 
Presidential candidate in 1952 and 
1956: Adlai Stevenson. 

This year’s election contest is now 
under way. In the fall, voters will 
choose all 435 members of the U. S. 
House of Representatives, a third (32) 
of the senators plus 2 additional ones 
to fill vacancies, and numerous state 
and local officials—including 33 gov- 
ernors. Quite a few states already 
have held their primary elections to 
nominate party candidates. 

Supervising the parties’ general 
campaign strategy are the chairmen 
of the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Committees: Meade Alcorn for 
the GOP, and Paul Butler for the 
Democrats. 


Supreme Court 


Our nation’s highest judicial body 
has become a storm center in recent 
years. Among other things, the 9 
justices are accused of handing down 
decisions which give the federal gov- 
ernment too much power at the ex- 
pense of the states. Defenders of the 
Court insist that its rulings are in 
line with the Constitution. 

Head of the Supreme Court at the 
close of World War II was Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone of New York. 
Mr. Stone died in 1946, and President 
Truman named Fred M. Vinson of 
Kentucky to replace him. After Mr. 
Vinson’s death in 1953, President 
Eisenhower appointed the present 
Chief Justice—Earl Warren of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Defense 


Manpower. In 1945, as World War 
II was ending, our nation had nearly 
12,300,000 men and women in its 
armed services. Under heavy public 
pressure, the government carried out 
a rapid demobilization program, so 
that we had only about 1,500,000 in 
uniform by 1947. 

The Korean War, which began in 
1950, required a speedy build-up of 
military strength—to about 3,670,000 
by 1952. The Korean War ended in 
1953, and our military manpower 
declined. U. S. soldiers, airmen, sail- 
ors, and marines now total slightly 
more than 2,600,000. 

The World War II draft—or Selec- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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U. S. Has Grown Rapidly During the Postwar Years 


(Continued from page 1) 


tive Service—program ended early in 
1947. Because of continuing inter- 
national strife, however, Congress en- 
acted a peacetime draft law in 1948. 
Selective Service measures of one kind 
or another have been in effect ever 
since. 

Weapons have undergone tremen- 
dous changes since World War II. 
Very few jet planes were used by any 
nation during that conflict, but today 
jets form the backbone of our aerial 
striking force. 

America tested the world’s first 
atomic bomb on July 16, 1945—and a 
still more powerful weapon, the hydro- 
gen bomb, in 1952. According to De- 
fense Department spokesmen, today’s 
hydrogen weapons enable 1 plane or 
1 rocket to carry more destructive 
power than was unleashed during 
World War II by all the bombers of all 
the nations involved. 

There is still a question as _ to 
whether we have been moving rapidly 
enough in the field of weapons develop- 
ment. We know that Russia has been 
producing hydrogen bombs for some 
time. Also, by launching 3 sputniks— 
the newest weighing 1% tons—the 
Soviets show that they are far ad- 
vanced in the development of ocean- 
spanning rockets which could bring 
such bombs to our cities. 

We are hard at work on 5,000-mile 
rockets—the Atlas and the Titan. We 
hope to have some intermediate-range 
weapons—the 1,500-mile Jupiter and 
Thor—ready for use if necessary by 
the end of this year or early in 1959. 
Another 1,500-mile rocket—Polaris— 
is being developed for launching from 
submerged submarines. Various types 
of smaller rockets, with comparatively 


short ranges, are already in the hands 
of our armed forces. 

The U. S. Navy now has 3 nuclear- 
powered submarines. The oldest of 
these is the Nautilus, which went to 
sea early in 1955. She was joined by 
the Sea Wolf in January 1957, and by 
the Skate a few months ago. (Russia 
probably has 3 atomic submarines too, 
according to recent reports.) 


Science and Education 


Sesides raising serious questions 
about military preparedness, the 
Soviet sputniks have focused atten- 
tion on our country’s space-exploration 
plans. The United States launched its 
first earth satellite on January 31, 
1958. As we go to press, 3 U. S. 
“moons” are circling the world. 
Russia’s 1957 sputniks, far heavier 
than America’s satellites, have fallen. 
Her third and heaviest “moon” was 
launched May 15. 

Future projects for the United 
States—and almost certainly for Rus- 
sia too—include sending rockets to 
the “natural” moon and eventually to 
distant planets. 

Meanwhile, it is recognized that 
Russia—through her swift gains in 
science and technology—is challenging 
America’s world leadership in these 
fields. According to President Eisen- 
hower, the Soviet Union already has 
more scientists and engineers than 
does the United States. Furthermore, 
she is training new ones at about twice 
the rate we are. 

Mr. 
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develop 
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the late Senator Joseph Mc- 


Carthy, Wisconsin Republican ... Atomic Scientist Robert Oppenheimer, dropped 


as adviser to Atomic Energy Commission in loyalty dispute . 
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(1950-51) ... Air Force General Nathan Twining who is Chairman of Joint Chiefs 
of Staff ... Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy... President George Meany and 
Vice President Walter Reuther of AFL-CIO, our biggest labor organization .. . 
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this program has met considerable 
opposition, most people agree that we 
must—in one way or another—provide 
more and better scientific training. 
Many observers point out that we also 
need to help our young citizens acquire 
better understanding of current eco- 
nomic and political issues. 

Even before Russia’s_ sputniks 
caused the present wave of concern, 
U. S. education problems were often in 
the spotlight. Swift population growth 
was putting a heavy burden on Amer- 
ica’s school systems. (By now, public 
elementary and high schools have 
about 32,840,000 pupils—compared to 
23,300,000 in 1946.) 

In view of the need for more and 
more schools, there has been a heated 
controversy over whether we should 
have a large-scale federal program to 
help the states and communities fi- 
nance them. So far, no such program 
has been established—except for com- 
munities whose populations have 
mushroomed because of nearby de- 
fense establishments. 


Spending and Taxes 


Annual U. S. government outlays 
since World War II have ranged from 
a low of 33 billion dollars (for the year 
ending in June 1948) to a high of 74.3 
billion (for the Korean War year end- 
ing in June 1953). 

Some time ago, President Ejisen- 
hower and his advisers estimated that 
federal spending for the year ending 
next June 30—about a month from 
now—would total 72.8 billion dollars, 
and that Uncle Sam’s outlay for the 
following year would rise to 74 billion. 

Sut now, because of added spending 
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for defense and for anti-recession 
measures, it appears that the figures 
will be higher. 

Defense is by far the most costly 
item in the federal budget, and taxes 
on individual incomes are the largest 
source of revenue. 

Our national debt, which was 269.5 
billion dollars in 1946, now stands 
at 275 billion. In the months ahead, 
it is expected to rise. The present legal 
limit on this debt, as fixed by a recent 
act of Congress, is 280 billion dollars. 


Foreign Relations 


World developments exert great in- 
fluence on the political scene here in 
America. We have already noted this 
in connection with such matters as 
national defense. 

Foreign aid is a continuing subject 
of controversy. Since World War II 
we have furnished billions of dollars 
to help other nations of the free world 
improve their people’s living condi- 
tions, and to help those countries bol- 
ster their defenses against the threat 
of Soviet aggression. President Eisen- 
hower says we should spend more than 
4 billion dollars for such purposes next 
year. 

Opponents of foreign aid argue that 
it is a tremendous waste, while sup- 
porters say that it is an investment 
in world peace and security. 

Recent attacks against Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon in South 
America, and against Americans in 
Lebanon and Algeria, may prompt our 
government to re-examine foreign aid 
and other foreign policy programs. 
Undoubtedly there will be efforts to de- 
termine how these programs could be 
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made more effective, and why our 
prestige—in certain key areas of the 
world—has declined. 

Trade between the United States 
and other countries has grown rapidly 
since World War II. Every year, 
though, our exports—items _ sold 
abroad—have greatly exceeded our 
imports—items bought from foreign 
lands. Nations that receive grants and 
loans from our government have used 
a great deal of the money to help pay 
for the difference between their sales 
and their purchases in the United 
States. 

To what extent should we encourage 
the sale of foreign goods within our 
borders? This issue is as 
America itself. 

Many people feel that we should 
keep our trade barriers low, and pur- 
chase large quantities of foreign prod- 
ucts. This policy, they argue, will 
promote our own prosperity—as well 
as that of our friends and _ allies 
abroad. On the other hand, there are 
those who believe that we should 
maintain high trade barriers in an 
effort to protect American producers 
against foreign competition. 

For many years, our foreign com- 
merce has operated under a reciprocal 
trade law, which lets the President 
make agreements with other nations 
in order to reduce tariffs and promote 
trade. The program was first set up 
in 1934, and Congress has renewed it 
on various occasions since. 

Under existing legislation, the pro- 
gram is to expire next month. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wants it renewed for 
a period of 5 years, but his request is 
meeting strong congressional opposi- 
tion. 

Immigration. Several hundred thou- 
sand refugees—principally European 
—have entered America since the mid- 
1940’s. Those who came shortly after 
World War II were people who had 
been made homeless in that conflict. 
Later, we began receiving many from 
behind the Iron Curtain. Nearly 
32,000 Hungarians have come here 
since 1956, when their country made 
its unsuccessful revolt against Soviet 
domination. 

From time to time, Congress has en- 
acted special emergency legislation— 
temporary in nature—for the admis- 
sion of refugees. Also—in 1952—it 
adopted a basic “Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act,” more commonly known 
as the “McCarran-Walter Act.” The 
provisions of this measure stay in 
effect year after year, unless Congress 
changes them. 

The 1952 law continues a national 
origins quota policy which had been 
established much earlier—in the 
1920’s. It admits immigrants accord- 
ing to national origins quotas, based 
on the sizes of the various nationality 
groups in America at the time of the 
1920 census. Under the McCarran- 
Walter Act, about 155,000 “quota im- 
migrants” may enter the United States 
each year. Also, the law admits 
certain groups—Latin Americans, for 
instance—without regard to national 
origins quotas. 
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Production and Income 


Though production and _ business 
activity are now in a period of tem- 
porary decline, the over-all picture 
since World War II has been of mas- 
sive economic growth. We produced 
44% more goods and services last year 
than in 1946. 

Our average income per person 
(after the payment of taxes) in 1946 


was $1,126. By last year it had risen 
about 55%, to an estimated $1,752. 
However, living costs rose 44% during 
the same period, and thus price in- 
creases swallowed much of our gain. 
The present business decline—or 
recession—has now brought a slight 
drop in earnings, while prices and liv- 
ing costs continue to move upward. 


Power and Resources 


America’s growing population uses 
natural resources at a rapidly increas- 
ing rate. Our consumption of petro- 
leum products, for example, rose 63% 
between 1947 and 1957. We _ used 
about 2% times as much electricity 
in 1956 as in 1945. The United States 
consumes approximately half of all 
the materials used in the entire free 
world, though it has just about a tenth 
of the free world’s population. 

Nuclear energy. By 1975, our na- 
tion may be obtaining 20% of its 
electric power from atomic plants. . In 


look forward to becoming “seaports” 
when the job is completed—probably 
next year. Besides extensive dredging, 
this seaway project involves construc- 
tion of huge dams, which will furnish 
hydroelectric power. 

Hells Canyon—along the Snake 
River in the Pacific Northwest. A 
private company is building a system 
of hydroelectric power dams in this 
vast gorge—one of the largest can- 
yons in America. Many Democratic 
congressmen have favored a big fed- 
eral power project in Hells Canyon, 
but the Eisenhower Administration 
feels that the job should be handled 
by private enterprise, as is now being 
done. 


Communication 


An entire new industry—television 
—has arisen since World War II. Ina 
1947 article, the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
reported that the United States had 
a total of 9 TV stations and only 
a few thousand home receivers. Now 
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THE U. S. POPULATION has increased by nearly 34 million since 1945 


addition to the Shippingport, Pennsyl- 
vania, plant described earlier in this 
article, several comparatively small 
ones are already being operated. 
Four large atomic-electric installa- 
tions for commercial use are under 
construction in Illinois, New York, 
Michigan, and Massachusetts. 

Offshore oil. In 1953, Congress 
gave up federal claims to some rich 
undersea petroleum deposits near the 
U. S. coast line. The states were thus 
to gain undisputed possession of the 
“submerged” oil fields within their 
seaward boundaries. Disagreements 
continue in certain cases, though, as to 
hew far from shore these boundaries 
lie. 

St. Lawrence Seaway. In 1954, 
after many years of debate, Congress 
decided that our nation should join 
Canada in opening the upper St. Law- 
rence River and the Great Lakes to 
large ocean vessels. 


Many cities along the Great Lakes 





there are more than 500 stations, serv- 
ing about 47,000,000 receiving sets. 

Another industry—that of the air- 
lines—has grown by leaps and bounds. 
Commercial planes in the United 
States handled more than 4 times as 
much passenger traffic in 1957 as in 
1946 or 1948. 

Television and the airplane, along 
with other means of communication 
and travel, are helping to bring the 
different sections of America closer 
together. 


Agriculture 


A great “agricultural revolution” 
has occurred in recent times. Accord- 
ing to President Eisenhower, “there 
has been more change in agriculture 
within the lifetime of men now living 
than in the previous 2,000 years.” 
Farmers are able to produce bigger 
crops with far less work. 

“Since 1940,” says Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra Taft Benson, “the per 












acre yield of corn has risen 56%— 
wheat 40%—cotton 67%. Last year’s 
yields of all major crops averaged 27% 
above the 1947-1949 level.” 

This situation, strangely enough, 
creates a problem. Farmers now pile 
up huge crop surpluses, despite U. S. 
government efforts to control the out- 
put of various items, such as cotton 
and grain. 

Through most of the 1950’s, over- 
production has held crop prices down. 
(This spring, however, prices of live- 
stock and certain other farm products 
have been on the upgrade.) 

In seeking to deal with crop sur- 
pluses and low farm prices during 
recent years, the federal government 
has taken action along several fronts. 
In the first place, it has acquired and 
stored surplus commodities in order 
to keep them off the market. Uncle 
Sam now holds several billion dollars’ 
worth of farm products. 

Also, with respect to various surplus 
crops, the government carries out com- 
pulsory acreage reduction programs. 
These are put into effect if approved 
by two-thirds of the farmers who raise 
the items involved. 

There is another program—gener- 
ally known as the “soil bank’’—under 
which the farmers receive federal pay- 
ments if they voluntarily withdraw 
part of their land from crop produc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the government seeks to 
protect farmers’ incomes by support- 
ing—or guaranteeing—the prices of 
major farm commoditic3;. It guaran- 
tees that the producer will receive a 
certain per cent of parity for his crop. 
Parity represents a price level which 
is said to give farmers a fair income 
in comparison with their living costs. 
It goes up and down as farmers’ ex- 
penses rise and fall. 

Living conditions on the farm have 
undergone a big change since World 
War II. For example, only 54% of the 
nation’s farms were receiving com- 
mercial electric power in 1946, where- 
as 95% were receiving it last year. 


Labor 


Looking back to 1946, we see a 
period of unrest. Our country was 
shifting to a peacetime economy after 
World War II. Problems growing out 
of this change led to conflicts between 
labor and management. Work stop- 
pages in practically every big Amer- 
ican industry resulted. 

Taft-Hartley. Over President Tru- 
man’s veto, Congress passed _ the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947. This law, generally known as 
the “Taft-Hartley Act,” put a number 
of restrictions on unions. Supporters 
of the measure argued that these were 
necessary to protect employers and the 
general public. Opponents replied that 
the law was partial to businessmen at 
the expense of workers. 

One of the major Taft-Hartley pro- 
visions was a ban on the closed shop— 
a system under which employers agree 
that they will employ only union mem- 
bers. 

(The union shop—an arrangement 
under which new employes must join 
the union within a certain length of 
time after being hired—is not for- 
bidden by the Taft-Hartley Act. How- 
ever, it is banned by so-called “right- 
to-work” laws in more than a third 
of our states. Many people claim that 
these measures protect the employe’s 
right to work, whether he enters a 
union or not. Others say that such 

(Concluded on page 4) 
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laws let management interfere with 
the employe’s right to be a union mem- 
ber. ) 

Since 1947, labor leaders have tried 
without success to have the Taft- 
Hartley Act extensively 
changed. 

Merger. A 1955 news event was 
the merger of our nation’s 2 largest 
labor groups—the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL) and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 
The combined AFL-CIO—headed by 
George Meany—now has approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 members in the 
United States and a sizable number 
in Canada. 

Senate probe. Since early last year, 
a congressional committee headed by 
Senator John McClellan of Arkansas 
has been making headlines with its 
probe of racketeers’ influence upon 
unions and industry. Largely as a 
result of this committee’s disclosures, 
the powerful Brotherhood of Team- 
sters—a union which includes large 
numbers of truck drivers and other 
transportation workers—was expelled 
from the AFL-CIO in December 1957. 

Also, the McClellan committee’s find- 
ings have prompted many lawmakers 
to demand new federal legislation 
which would regulate union activities 
and labor finances. Congress is now 
studying the pros and cons of various 
proposals in this field. 

Responsible union officials point out, 
meanwhile, that only a relatively small 
minority of the nation’s unions are 
racket-infested, and that steps are 
being taken to clean up the situation. 
They also argue that certain unscrupu- 
lous employers—as well as dishonest 
union leaders—are to blame for such 
racketeering as exists in labor and 
industry. 

“Automation.” This comparatively 
new word refers to a major trend in 
American industry today. Defined as 
simply as possible, it means the use 
of machines to run and regulate other 
machines. Automation cuts down on 
the number of workers needed for 
certain types of factory and office jobs, 
but it creates a big demand for skilled 
technicians—especially in electronics. 
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Civil Rights 


Segregation. On May 17, 1954, the 
U. S. Supreme Court unanimously de- 
clared that the Constitution prohibits 
racial segregation in our public 
schools. Until then, more than a third 
of the states had maintained separate 
schools for their white and Negro 
pupils. 

After the 1954 decision, certain 
states immediately began to integrate 

or merge—their white and Negro 
school systems. Others bitterly de- 
nounced the Court, and are resisting 
the anti-segregation decree. 

The Supreme Court does not de- 
mand an tmmediate end to segrega- 
tion. This point was made clear in a 
1955 ruling, which called for “a 
prompt and reasonable start” toward 
integration. 

Voting. Last year, Congress passed 
a new law which prohibits all persons 

including state and local government 
officials—from interfering with any- 
one’s voting rights. The U. S. Attor- 
ney General can seek federal court 
action against alleged violators of this 
rule. 

The measure is intended to protect 


the voting rights of Negroes and mem- 
bers of other minority groups who, in 
some cases, have been barred from the 
polls. Its opponents argue that such 
matters should be left to the states. 
Considerable time must pass before 
the actual effects of the new law can 
be judged. 


Welfare 


Social security. The Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance (OASI) program 

established during the 1930’s—has 
been expanded on various occasions, so 
that it now covers nearly all “gainfully 
employed” Americans. Under this 
program, workers and employers make 
regular contributions into a fund that 
eventually provides retirement benefits 
for the workers and their dependents. 
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quantities—have become’ extremely 
vaiuabie as toois for medicai research 
and treatment. 

Dr. Jonas Salk made medical his- 
tory with his anti-polio vaccine. This 
drug, pronounced effective in 1955 
after extensive tests, has now been 
administered to millions of children 
and young adults. 

An important trend since the close 
of World War II has been the rapid 
growth of privately operated health 
insurance programs. Today these give 
some degree of protection to more 
than 120,000,000 Americans—who, by 
paying regular fees, receive coverage 
for at least part of their medical ex- 
penses, such as hospital bills. 

The federal government plays vari- 
ous roles in the fight against disease. 
For example, it spends large sums on 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


EDUCATION has been a frequent topic of discussion and debate in the years 
since the global struggle came to an end 


Housing, just after the close of 
World War II, was often mentioned as 
America’s “No. 1 problem.” Service- 
men—returning to civilian life—were 
eager to establish homes of their own, 
and there weren’t enough houses and 
apartments to go around. 

Millions of dwellings have been built 
since that time, and therefore the 
housing situation has greatly im- 
proved. Even so, numerous families 
still live in crowded and unhealthful 
surroundings. 

The federal government has helped 
many veterans and other people to 
obtain loans for home-building pur- 
poses. Also, it gives financial aid to 
local communities that build and op- 
erate publicly owned housing projects 
for families with low incomes. 

Health. Tolls taken by cancer and 
heart ailments are extremely high, 
though physicians and surgeons are 
making progress toward bringing 
these afflictions under control. Mod- 
ern drugs, meanwhile, have substan- 
tially reduced the death tolls of certain 
diseases, such as tuberculosis and 
pneumonia. 





Ray-producing substances known as 
radioisotopes—which our atomic lab- 
oratories can now produce in great 


medical research, and it helps local 
groups to finance the construction of 
hospitals. 


Loyalty 


Our postwar struggle with Russia 
soon led to grave concern about the 
activities of communists in America. 

Loyalty became an important politi- 
cal issue. Republicans insisted that 
the Democrats—under President Tru- 
man—were far too soft toward com- 
munists at home and abroad. It was 
charged that many Reds had worked 
their way into key governmental posi- 
tions, where they could obtain secrets 
and could influence our foreign policy. 

Democrats replied that the Truman 
Administration had: (1) set up a loy- 
alty program to weed subversives out 
of the government; (2) prosecuted 
U. S. Communist Party bosses in 
court; and (3) assumed leadership in 
the free world’s struggle against inter- 
national communism. 

Republican Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy of Wisconsin (who died about a 
year ago) began making sensational 
headlines during 1950. He charged 
that there were numerous Reds in the 
State Department and other agencies 


of the Truman Administration. Later, 
he launched similar attacks upon the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

McCarthy’s friends regarded him 
as our nation’s outstanding fighter 
against communism. Opponents 
claimed that he specialized in false 
and reckless accusations. 

In 1954 the Senate censured—or 
condemned—McCarthy by a vote of 
67 to 22. It did this largely on 
grounds that he had spoken abusively 
about other senators. His influence 
then declined, though he kept a num- 
ber of extremely devoted followers. 


Statehood 


The U. S. territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii have repeatedly sought ad- 
mission to the Union as full-fledged 
states. The issue is before Congress 
again this year, and it remains to be 
seen what action the lawmakers will 
take. 

Six years ago, Puerto Rico became 
a “commonwealth”—practically _self- 
governing in local matters. 


In Conclusion 


For America, the period since 
World War II has been a time of 
swift expansion and growth—with re- 
spect to population, production, and 
earnings, We in the United States 
have raised our material living stand- 
ards to heights never before equaled 
in the history of mankind. 

Are we, however, devoting too 
much attention to comfort, luxury, and 
amusement—while the Soviet Union 
makes rapid strides to overtake us in 
military and industrial strength? This 
is a much-debated question. 

—By TOM MYER 





Readers Say— 











A recent letter in your column argued 
that a strong central government permits 
operations on a large scale, and that this 
type of government is democratic so long 
as it is controlled by the people. This 
point of view ignores history’s lesson 
that, as governmental power is increased, 
it becomes unmanageable by the people. 
Eventually it deprives the people of those 
rights which governments are established 
to protect. 

JAMES GRILL, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


* 


Driver training should not take the 
place of basic subjects, but voluntary 
courses in driving should be provided by 
schools for those who are really inter- 
ested in becoming good drivers. 

KAY LEHOTAY, 
Columbus, Georgia 
* 

We have given billions of dollars in 
foreign aid to Europe and Asia, while 
the poor countries of Latin America have 
received comparatively little. Shouldn’t 
we help them more? They are very close 
neighbors of ours, and would be a big 
help in time of war. 

GLORIA DE GROAT, 
Amenia, New York 


* 


President Eisenhower’s statement that 
foreign aid is as urgent as our outlay for 
missiles is very true. Even though some 
countries have turned to Russia after 
accepting our aid, still others are becom- 
ing better places to live. America is a 
prosperous nation, and it would not be 
right to sit back while people in other 
countries are suffering. 

SHERRIE BAECHLER, 
Seattle, Washington 
* 

I feel that the international exchange 
of students is an integral part of the 
program for maintaining peace. What 
better way is there to inform the future 
world leaders of the conditions in other 
countries? ELIZABETH MILLER, 

Lunenburg, Massachusetts 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - Summer Jobs 


F you still have a year or 2 of high 

school study ahead, or if you grad- 
uate this year and plan to go to col- 
lege in the fall, you may want to take 
a part-time job during the summer 
months. 

Employment officials throughout the 
country say there will be many more 
teen-agers hunting for jobs than there 
are openings for that age group in the 
months ahead. So if you want sum- 
mer work, it would be wise to get in 
touch with prospective employers as 
soon as you can. 

How do you go about finding a sum- 
mer job? Make your high school 
counselor your first stop. He may 
have a list of openings in your area, 
and he might be able to help you find 
what you want. At any rate, he can 
give you valuable advice on how to go 
about seeking employment. 

Next, drop in at your State Em- 
ployment Service. Most of these of- 
fices are running special summer job 
campaigns this year. The state em- 
ployment officials can also tell you 
about laws governing age require- 
ments and other rules along this line 
for different types of work. 

Newspaper ads can help you find 
work. So can friends and neighbors if 
you tell them what you are looking for. 

You can also make a personal visit 
to the various firms in your area and 
talk to personnel managers. A num- 
ber of companies employ part-time 
summer help to meet a seasonal rush 
or to give regular workers time off for 
vacations. 

Many sales jobs open up each sum- 
mer, especially in stores and food 
stands that cater mostly to tourists 
and visitors. Hardware, garden sup- 
ply, and lumber stores also need sum- 
mer help. So do food, clothing, and 
department stores. 

Though a number of summer camps 
have already filled their personnel 
needs, there are still openings for 


camp counselors or junior counselors. 
For such jobs, you should apply in per- 
son or in writing to the directors. 
Newspapers and magazines often 
carry advertisements which give the 
necessary information. 

Summer work, such as maintaining 
trails and helping to prevent fires, is 
also available with the U. S. Forest 
Service. These jobs, which are filled 
by regional offices, can lead to a career 
in forestry. Write to the U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D. C., for in- 
formation on where to apply. 


BLOOM-MONKMEYER 
FILLING OUT application form is one 
step toward acquiring a job 


Some of the many other places 
where you may be able to find a sum- 
mer job are farms, gasoline service 
stations, insurance companies and 
agencies, and day nurseries. 

When you get a summer job, re- 
member that a good employment rec- 
ord can be a valuable asset later when 
you finish your schooling. At that 
time, you will improve your chances 
for landing the job you want if you 
can show that you have been a capable 
and reliable worker in the past, even 
though your work experience may not 
have been in the career of your choice. 

If your long-range plans do not in- 


clude college, it is well to remember 
that some additional training beyond 
high school will pay dividends. A few 
months in a business college or some 
courses in a technical school can be 
helpful in securing employment. You 
can take such courses in the evening 
or through correspondence schools if 
you plan to have a daytime job. 

Your State Director of Vocational 
Education, with offices in the state 
capital, can give you a list of nearby 
technical and business schools. Your 
principal may also be able to help you 
along this line. 

Uncle Sam has a number of training 
programs for persons interested in 
government service. A pamphlet en- 
titled “Federal Careers” tells about 
these programs and also gives other 
information about job opportunities 
with the federal government. You can 
secure this pamphlet for 60 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

In 100 or more skilled crafts, 
workers can get specialized training 
through formal apprenticeship pro- 
grams. The programs include on-the- 
job training and, in many cases, class- 
room study as well. You will be paid 
as you learn. For more information 
on apprenticeship programs get in 
touch with nearby union officials or 
employers in the trade you hope to 
enter. 

A new booklet entitled “Planned 
Training” has been put out by the 
U, S. Department of Labor on the 
need for additional training in today’s 
world, and on how to go about be- 
coming an apprentice. Write to the 
agency’s Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the pamphlet. This government 
office can also give you training infor- 
mation on any one of numerous specific 
trades. There is no charge for this 
service. —By ANTON BERLE 








What Are Your Vacation Plans ?— By Clay Coss 








HAT are you going to do this 

summer? Boys who are gradu- 
ating have the choice of entering mili- 
tary service before attending college 
or getting permanent jobs. Other 
young people may try to work full or 
part time until school reopens. Still 
others may be hoping to take it easy 
during most of the summer. 

Everyone who possibly can needs to 
get some rest, relaxation, and enjoy- 
ment at vacation time. But young 
people who expect to make the most of 
their lives cannot afford to waste all 
summer in aimless activities. They 
should, in addition to a reasonable 
amount of plain loafing, work toward 
goals such as these: 

Varied interests. If you don’t al- 
ready engage regularly in some out- 
door sport, such as tennis or swim- 
ming, this summer would be a good 
time to begin. In addition, it is desir- 
able to cultivate a hobby such as stamp 
collecting, photography, or any one of 
countless others. 

Nor should you overlook the possi- 
bility of reading for recreation. Make 


use of your public libraries. If your 
parents subscribe to magazines, read 
the stories and articles in them. You 
can buy paper-back books on a great 
variety of subjects at a low price. One 
who can enjoy sitting down and read- 
ing is insured against boredom when 
there is no other form of entertain- 
ment available. 

Family responsibility. What jobs 
can you take over at home during the 
summer? Volunteer to do more than 
you have found time for in the school 
year. Enjoy the satisfaction of doing 
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SWIMMING IS A SPORT you can en- 
joy long after your school days are over 











your part as a responsible member of 
the family. 

Career planning. If there are sev- 
eral lines of work about which you are 
thinking as career possibilities, try to 
visit one or more firms where this 
work is being carried on so that you 
can have a first-hand view of the 
duties involved. Talk with persons in 
these fields. 

Citizenship. During vacation days, 
you will have more time than usual to 
perform your citizenship duties in our 
democracy. You can increase your 
knowledge of current affairs by keep- 
ing in daily teuch with newspaper 
articles and editorials; by reading 
magazines which deal with public 
problems; and by following radio or 
TV programs that discuss these issues. 
You can also volunteer your services 
to the political party of your choice. 

Our democratic nation urgently 
needs informed and active citizens. 
Can it count on you? With the grow- 
ing strength and menace of commu- 
nism, democracy needs well-trained 
supporters more than ever before. 



































CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell an extremely controversial subject 
in America today. 


1. Initials for the government depart- 
ment which was the latest one to be given 
cabinet rank. 

2. Capital of Delaware. 

3. French World War II hero, whose 
supporters say he is the man to lead 
France out of her serious troubles. 

4. Capital of a Latin American land 
where riots occurred against Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

5. Middle East country where anti- 
U. S. demonstrations have been occurring 
recently. 
atomic sub- 


6. Name of first U. S. 


marine. 


_ 7. Americans often say today that we 
live in the - age. 


8. President of France. 
9. U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Roosevelt. VERTICAL: 1. 
Israel; 2. Tito; 3. Moscow; 4. Madison; 5. 
Eden; 6. Java; 7. Nike-Asp; 8. Dublin; 
9. Aleutian. (Solution to this week’s 
puzzle on page 7, column 3.) 





Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below, select 
the lettered word or phrase which best 
defines the italicized word. Correct 
answers are on page 7, column 8. 


1. The nuclear-test suspension was 
construed (kon-strood’) as propa- 
ganda. (a) effective (b) useless (c) 
interpreted (d) intended. 


2. The Europeans are more vulner- 
able (vil’‘ner-ii-b’1) than we are. (a) 
open to attack (b) easily fooled (c) 
eareful (d) careless. 


3. The funds were impounded (im- 
pound’éd). (a) seized (b) stolen (c) 
released (d) unaccounted for. 


4. The senator is fond of making 
cryptic (krip’tik) remarks. (a) mys- 
terious (b) forthright (c) cutting. 


5. His tone of asperity (as-pér’i-ti) 
displeased his audience. (a) harsh- 
ness (b) overconfidence (c) pessimism 
(d) sarcasm. 


6. The candidate thought it was his 
purpose to coalesce (k6-a-lés’) the 
different factions. (a) speak before 
(b) bring together (c) further divide. 


7. He accused the opposition of 
sponso.ing a profligate (prof’li-g’t) 
spending program. (a) wasteful (b) 
penny-pinching (c) senseless (d) prof- 
itless. 
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Crisis in France 


The immediate future of France is 
clouded with uncertainty and danger. 
The people of this country are bitterly 
divided and have not been able to 
agree, for any length of time, on cer- 
tain vital issues. 

The biggest controversy, of course, 
is over Algeria. Nationalist leaders 
in this North African land have been 
fighting against French rule for the 
past 4 years. Some Frenchmen want 
tc grant self-government to Algeria. 
Others are determined to wage total 
war, if necessary, to keep control of 
the territory. 

The sharp divisions in France over 
Algeria have already caused the down- 
fall of numerous governments, includ- 
ing that of Premier Felix Gaillard last 
month. It took the French Parliament 
28 days to agree on a new Premier— 
Pierre Pflimlin—largely because of the 
Algerian issue. 

While France was searching for a 
Premier, a group of French military 
officers took matters into their own 
hands in Algeria. Led by a tough 
paratrooper, General Jacques Massu, 
the group seized control of the North 
African territory. 

Massu and other Frenchmen who 
want a strong government for France 
then asked that General Charles de 
Gaulle, a World War II hero, take 
over as head of France to give that 
country “real” leadership in this time 
of crisis. As of this writing, oppo- 
nents of De Gaulle have blocked his 
return to power because they feel he 
seeks to govern as a dictator. 

No one knows what the final out- 
come of France’s political crisis will 
be. It is widely felt, however, that 
Premier Pflimlin’s government, like 
others before it, will fall on the AIl- 
gerian question. If that happens 
soon, De Gaulle may succeed in gain- 
ing power. 

One thing appears certain at this 
time—the French have reached a point 
where they must decide whether to 
grant freedom to Algeria, or launch 
an all-out fight to crush the rebellion. 

If Paris chooses the latter course, 
North Africa and the entire Arab 
world is likely to rise up against the 
French. In that event we should be 
in the difficult spot of supporting our 
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LEADERS who have been playing im- 
portant parts in French-Algerian crisis 


French allies or siding with the Arab 
countries. 

On the other hand, if Paris quits 
Algeria, the French might be faced 
with serious internal strife—possibly 
a civil war—because of the sharp divi- 
sions among themselves over this 
problem. 


Congress Roundup 


Congress must act on a long list of 
bills now up for consideration before 
the lawmakers can adjourn this sum- 
mer or fall. Some of these measures 
-all for: 

1. Around 4 billion dollars in for- 
eign aid. 

2. Reorganization of the Defense 
Department to give its Secretary 
greater powers over military activ- 
ities. 

3. Extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for another 5 
years, including provisions for lower 
trade barriers on our imports from 
abroad. 

4. Statehood for Alaska and Ha- 
wail. 

5. Federal aid to education. 

6. Cuts in certain of our taxes. 

7. A special agency to supervise our 
space activities. 

8. An increase in 
benefits for the jobless. 
Thus far, the 85th Congress has: 

1. Increased Uncle Sam’s legal debt 
limit from the former level of 275 bil- 
lion dollars to 280 billion for one year. 

2. Voted some 31% billion dollars for 
highway construction over the next 2 
years. 

3. Provided an additional 1.3 billion 
dollars for missiles and other projects 
for a speed-up on new weapons. 

4. Approved a housing measure that 
makes it easier for Americans to bor- 
row money for home loans. 

5. Increased the pay of military 
personnel, particularly those with 
skills badly needed by the armed 
forces. 


unemployment 


Trouble in Lebanon 


The fearful sounds of exploding 
bombs and rifle-fire have been echoing 
through the streets of Beirut and 
other cities of Lebanon in recent 
weeks. Mobs, whipped into a frenzy 
by anti-American propaganda, have 
bombed and burned our information 
offices and other U. S. properties in the 
little Middle Eastern land. 

At the root of the problem is a bitter 
conflict between Lebanese people who 
support President Camille Chamoun’s 
policies of friendship with the western 
nations, and those who want Lebanon 
to join the United Arab Republic 
(UAR). Observers say that UAR 
radio broadcasts and agitators helped 
whip up the recent anti-American 
demonstrations in Lebanon. 

Meanwhile, we are sending addi- 
tional military aid to Lebanon—de- 
spite strong Soviet objections—in re- 
sponse to a request from the Middle 
Eastern country. At the same time, 
President Chamoun has asked the 
United Nations to look into his charges 
that the UAR is sending armed fight- 
ers into Lebanon. 

Located on the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea between Israel and 
the UAR province of Syria, Lebanon 
has an area of about 4,000 square 
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TRAFFIC CONGESTION is a major problem in American cities today. This 
photo shows rush-hour traffic crossing the Potomac River in Washington, D. C. 


At end of bridge is Lincoln Memorial; 


miles—a little smaller than Connecti- 
cut—and some 1,425,000 people. 


Memorial Day 


On Friday, May 30, we pay special 
honor to all armed forces members 
who gave their lives for our country. 
On Memorial Day, Americans place 
flowers and flags on the graves of men 
who died in battle. Special ceremonies 
will be held at Arlington National 
Cemetery, just across the Potomac 
River from Washington, D. C., in Vir- 
ginia. Services at Arlington center 
around one grave—the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, 

This year’s Memorial Day services 
at Arlington will be especially solemn 
and impressive. The bodies of un- 
known soldiers from World War II 
and the Korean War will be buried be- 
side the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I. All men who fell in our past 
battles are honored by this monument. 


Latin America 


Uncle Sam is giving serious study 
to the problem of growing anti-United 
States feeling in Latin America—a 
feeling which was shown by the shock- 
ing treatment received by Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon on their recent 
trip down there. It is generally recog- 
nized that the Reds are doing all they 
can to stir up this feeling against us. 

Nevertheless, a number of newsmen 
and other prominent Americans say 
it would be unrealistic to blame all this 
ill-feeling on communism. They con- 
tend that riots and outrageous demon- 
strations against us have been possible 


to the right is Washington Monument. 


only because there is real discontent 
in Latin America. 

According to these observers, our 
southern neighbors criticize us for 
these reasons: 

“The United States has consistently 
given more aid to other regions of the 
world than it has to Latin America. 
Most of its assistance has been given 
to Europe, Africa, and Asia—areas 
where the threat of communism has 
been greater than in the Western 
Hemisphere. This policy has angered 
many Latin Americans. 

“Also, in wartime and when our 
country has been in a business boom, 
the United States has encouraged the 
southern lands to step up production. 
Then when there is a downward swing 
in business at home, Uncle Sam’s pur- 
chases of Latin American goods are 
sharply cut and tariff barriers are 
raised against them. That is happen- 
ing now, causing much hardship.” 

Our government replies as follows: 

“We have been sending aid to Latin 
American countries for some time 
now, and are providing them with 
about $96,000,000 in the current year. 
But we must send the biggest share 
of our overseas assistance to countries 
where the threat of Red expansion is 
greatest. Latin America’s safety is 
involved in this policy, just as our 
own is. 

“The United States is actually Latin 
America’s best customer. We take 
over 40 per cent of its exports, and 
provide it with nearly half of its im- 
ports. We can’t help it if the U. S. 
demand for goods produced by our 
southern neighbors goes up and down 
in the same way that our business ac- 
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tivity does. American producers are 
likewise hurt.” 

Most of our government leaders, 
however they feel about this issue, 
think that every possible effort should 
be made to improve relations with 
Latin America. It is hoped that re- 
sponsible leaders down there will do 
what they can to make their people 
feel friendlier toward us. 


Ruth Hagy’s TV Show 


Young people who have been watch- 
ing College News Conference since the 
beginning of the year have seen and 
heard many top news personalities. 
The popular TV program on public 
affairs, conducted by Ruth Hagy over 
ABC-TV, has had these and other 
guests on the show: 

New York’s Governor Averell Har- 
riman; Dr. John Hagen, director of 
our Project Vanguard satellite pro- 
gram; Meade Alcorn, Chairman of the 
Republican National committee; Har- 
old Stassen, former disarmament ad- 
viser to the President; Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks; and Secre- 
tary of the Army Wilber Brucker. 

Lawmakers who have appeared on 
the program include Senators John 
Sparkman of Alabama, Henry Jackson 
of Washington, William Knowland of 
California, Paul Douglas of Illinois, 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, and 
Mike Mansfield of Montana. 

Foreign guests on the show have in- 
cluded Israel’s ambassador to America 
Abba Eban, and Russia’s United 
States envoy Mikhail Menshikov. 


Nehru vs. Communism 


In the past, attacks on our global 
policies by India’s Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru have frequently 
made news. Less attention has been 
given to his criticisms of Russia. 

On at least 2 occasions within the 
past few weeks, Mr. Nehru has spoken 
out against communist policies and 
ideas. Here, in brief, is what he said: 

1. Russia has flagrantly interfered 
in the domestic affairs of Yugoslavia 
by issuing threats and denunciations 
against Marshal Tito. Yugoslavia’s 
only “crime” against the Soviets has 
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AMBASSADOR ABBA EBAN of Israel, recently interviewed by students on 
ABC-TV College News Conference, shakes hands with Reporter Tim Coss, mem- 
ber of the AMERICAN OBSERVER staff, who has been on leave during Army 


service. 


Asia during the summer in order to gather article material for this paper. 


Mr. Coss is taking a trip through North Africa, the Middle East, and 


Seated 


at right in the above photo is Ruth Hagy, who conducts the highly-rated television 
program on which Ambassador Eban appeared (see story). 


been her refusal to follow Moscow. 

2. India’s Reds, who sent a good-will 
message to Tito not long ago, picked 
up their cue from Moscow and joined 
in the anti-Yugoslav tirade—showing 
that communists everywhere, except 
those of Yugoslavia, take orders di- 
rectly from Russia. 

3. The ideas of Karl Marx, which 
the Reds claim to follow, have proved 
to be wrong in many respects. Marx 
predicted there could be no prosperity 
for the masses of people under capital- 
ism, and that the system would col- 
lapse. The “tremendously prosperous 
America” and the high living stand- 
ards of certain other “capitalist” coun- 
tries have shown that idea to be false. 


Artificial Moons 


Here is a brief comparison of man- 
made earth satellites put into the skies 
as of last week: 

Sputnik I, (Soviet) launched Oc- 
tober 4, 1957, weighed 184 pounds and 
was a 23-inch sphere. Its greatest dis- 
tance from earth was 580 miles. It 
fell last January. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Sign on a gunnery range: “Our new 
bullets will penetrate 2 feet of wood. 
Remember to keep your heads down!” 


* 


“Tf someone left you a million dollars, 
what would you do?” 

“Hire six good lawyers, and try to 
get it.” 





























GEORGE CIPOLLETTI 
“You know, it really seems a pity to 
spoil such a happy mood.” 


“Do you realize,’ said a man in a 
eafeteria to a stranger across the table, 
“that you are reading your paper upside 
down?” 

“Of course I realize it,” snapped the 
stranger. “Do you think it’s easy?” 


* 


Many people can remember all the de- 
tails of a story except the names of the 
people they’ve already told it to. 


* 


Somewhat overwhelmed by a flowery 
introduction praising his charm and abil- 
ity, the speaker began his address: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I can hardly 
wait to hear what I’m going to say.” 


* 


A man went to a lawyer for advice. 
After the interview, he met a friend and 
told him about it. 

“But why spend money on a lawyer?” 
asked his thrifty friend. “Didn’t you 
see all those law books in his office? Well, 
what he told you, you could read for 
yourself in those books.” 

“You’re right,” the advice seeker ad- 
mitted, “but the lawyer knows what 
page it’s on.” - 


Golfer: You must be the worst caddie 
in the world. 

Caddie: Hardly, sir—that would be 
too much of a coincidence. 


Sputnik II, (Soviet) put into the 
skies November 3, 1957, was a cone- 
shaped object 14 feet long weighing 
1,120 pounds. It traveled as far as 
1,200 miles from earth. It fell in the 
spring. 

Sputnik III, (Soviet) launched May 
15, is a cone-shaped vehicle 11 feet, 
81% inches long weighing nearly 3,000 
pounds. Its greatest distance from 
the ground is about 1,170 miles. 

Explorer I, (American) sent up 
January 31, is an 80-inch tube weigh- 
ing 30.8 pounds. It travels as far as 
1,575 miles from earth. 

Vanguard I, (American) launched 
March 17, is a 6.4-inch sphere weigh- 
ing 3.2 pounds. Its farthest distance 
from earth is 2,500 miles. 

Explorer III, (American) shot into 
space March 26, is an 80-inch tube 
weighing 31 pounds. It goes as far as 
1,740 miles into space, 


Until Next Fall 


In accordance with our schedule, 
subscriptions for this school year ex- 
pire with this issue of the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. The paper, though, is pub- 
lished during the summer months, and 
we invite readers to subscribe. 

The summer subscription price, in 
clubs of 5 or more, is 3% cents per 
copy a week, or 40 cents for the sum- 
mer. For fewer than 5 copies, each 
subscription is 50 cents, payable in 
advance. The summer period includes 
the issues of June, July, and part of 
August. 

Meanwhile, teachers who have not 
already placed their tentative class- 
room orders for next fall may wish to 
do so. By ordering now, they will 
automatically and without delay re- 
ceive their copies of the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER at the beginning of the next 
schoo] term, and they may then change 
their orders according to needs. 

Best wishes to all of our readers for 
a pleasant and rewarding summer! 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) interpreted; 2. (a) open to at- 
tack; 3. (a) seized; 4. (a) mysterious; 
5. (a) harshness; 6. (b) bring together; 


- 


7. (a) wasteful. 
Puzzle Solution 


HORIZONTAL: education. VERTICAL: 1. 
HEW; 2. Dover; 3. De Gaulle; 4. Ca- 
racas; 5. Lebanon; 6. Nautilus; 7. 
Atomic; 8. Coty; 9. Benson. 









News Quiz 











U. S. Since 1945 


1. Our population has increased since 
World War II by 12%, 24%, 36%, or 
48%? 

2. Mention 2 important population 
trends—aside from mere growth. 


8. How was our defense organization 
changed in the late 1940’s? What fur- 
ther change does the President want? 


4. State the main provision of the 22nd 
Amendment. 


5. Who were the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic candidates in each Presidential 
election since World War II? Identify 
Meade Alcorn and Paul Butler. 


6. Name the country’s 3 Chief Jus- 
tices since World War II. 


7. The U. S. armed forces now num- 
ber about 1,500,000; 2,600,000; 3,670,000 ; 
or 12,300,000? 


8. Identify Atlas, Polaris, and Skate. 


9. Discuss some of the challenges to 
America raised by the Soviet sputniks. 


10. State the most costly item in the 
federal budget. The largest source of 
revenue, 

11. What has been the main purpose 
of U. S. foreign aid? 


12. Which has been consistently 
larger: our imports or exports? 

13. Why hasn’t the average Ameri- 
can’s buying power risen as rapidly as 
his income since the middle 1940’s? 

14. Where is the town of Shippingport, 
and why is it in the news? 

15. Give at least one result of the Mc- 
Clellan committee probe with respect to 
racketeers’ influence in labor and _ in- 
dustry. . 

16. Tell of 3 ways in which the govern- 
ment has sought to help farmers cope 
with crop surpluses and low prices. 

17. Define closed shop and union shop. 
Which is banned by the Taft-Hartley 
Act? 

18. Describe what is known as a 
“right-to-work” law. Give one argu- 
ment for and one against such legisla- 
tion. 

19. How have the various states re- 


acted to the Supreme Court’s anti-segre- 
gation ruling? 

20. Mention at least 3 recent important 
developments in the health field. 


21. Discuss the postwar conflict be- 
tween our 2 parties over loyalty. 

22. Briefly describe a political contro- 
versy involving Alaska and Hawaii. 

23. Discuss the political conflict con- 
cerning Hells Canyon. 


Discussion 


1. What do you regard as the most 
important national event or trend since 
World War II? Give reasons. 

2. In your opinion, what is our most 
serious domestic problem today? Why? 

8. Do you feel that we have done rea- 
sonably well in handling our problems 
here at home during the postwar years? 
Why or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Give some possible reasons for the 
recent anti-American demonstrations in 
several Latin American lands. 

2. What is at the root of recent dis- 
turbances in Lebanon? 

3. Why is the immediate future of 
France clouded in uncertainty? What 
are some possible alternative actions and 
their consequences for France in Al- 
geria? 

4. Name some proposals now before 
Congress. Give some actions taken by 
the lawmakers so far this year. 


5. Why do we celebrate Memorial Day? 
Pronunciations 


Abba Eban—<ib’a é-ban 

Camille Chamoun—kam-él’ shi-mawn’ 
Charles de Gaulle—shirl’ duh gl’ 
Felix Gaillard—fa-léks gi-yar 

zhaik mié-s0o 


-mik-hil’ 


Jacques Massu-— 

Mikhail Menshikoy 
kov 

Pierre Pflimlin 


mén’shi- 


-pyér flam-lan 
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